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Por the Rural Repository. 
The Infidel. 


Ir was a beautiful Summer evening. The! 


last rays of the setting sun were playing in 
fitful gleams over the smooth and unrufiled 
surface of the waters; the timid twilight came | 
with a centle tread to throw around us its 
veil of anelancholy pensiveness ; and the 
moon, advancing from the fleeey clouds of 
the East, touched with its magic influence 
the deeper shades of night. T was on my 
passage up the Hudson, While absorbed in 
the contemplation of the wild and romantic 
scenery around me, and led from one object 
to another, mnatil the whole range of animate 
and inanimate nature was brought under my) 
view, and thence ascending by an easy! 
cradation to them Cause, at times surprised | 
withthe beanty, order, and wonder of creation, \ 
asain depressed with doubt and uncertainty, | 
Tattered, almost unconsciously, the follow ing | 


ayy strophe : 


flow strange, how wonderfully mysterious, 


is every thing around us! Js not the hand of) 


| 


ihe evidence of design, the adaptation of meaus || 


Providence manifest in all his works ? but is 


this beauty, this magnificence of architecture, 


to its end, the effect of chance, or, still worse, 





is ita mere freak ofthe imagination—a dream : 


‘Tis strange, “tis passing strange.’ 
‘Seenes like this,’ replied an elderly 
ventleman, whose head was silvered over by 
the touch of ‘Time and whose features wore) 
the traces of care and disappointment, mel-| 
lowed however by the lapse of years and the) 
retrocession of events—* Scenes like this,’ 
arousing from an apparent reveric, ‘and at} 
such an hour, while they excite our wonder) 
and admiration, are powerfully calculated to 
awaken the deeper emotions of the heart, and 
inspire us with feelings of love and devotion. | 
* But, there would seem to be mingled with! 
your expressions, a feeling of doubt and | 
hesitation; and if so, permit me, with the: 
sincerity of a friend, whose age and experience 
may entitle his opinions to some degree of 


consideration, to caution vou to beware of 


lseen to darken its horizon. 


the insidious and imperceptible insinuations || render me but little enjoyment; and these 


of a fiend so fatal to your peace, yet think | were incompatible with each other. ‘To the 


not that I intend to reprimand you for your | litter therefore the former was sacrificed, 


hesitancy: to upbraid you that you do not 
understand the mysteries of nature ; that the 
ways of God are still inscrutible and past 
finding out. "The recollections of the conse- 
quences of such a course are yet too vivid 
on my memory, ever to induce me to pursue 
asimilarone. A sense of our own weakness, 


our many errors and misgivings, renders ts 


more lenient towards the faults of others. It) 


is perhaps owing to. this reflection—the 
recollection that similar scutiments and emo- 
tions have passed over my mind—as well as 
yout personal Appearance that I feel as it were 
inturtively drawn to address you at this tine. 

‘Tt seems as if it were but yesterday that 
T was young like yourself and buoyant with 
hope and anticipation: chen the Canvass on 
the future lay spread before me, adorned and 
decorated with all that imagination could 
paint or fanes desire. Scarcely a cloud was 
And though the 
past had been fully variegated with * sunshine 
and shade,” I could not believe but the hopes 


of the future would yet be realized. Passing | 


over the events of childhood, we come to 
adolescence and manhood—the period at 
which hope becomes less buoyant and antici 
pation less sanguine, Accustomed to see 
them change their livery more frequently than 


the fields their verdure, at once as frail as 


! . 
the April flower and transitory as the breath 


of Summer, we view them but as the bubble 


of the waters—the leaf on the stream—the | 


meteor that “* leads to bewilder and dazzles | 


to blind.” 

‘Suffice it to sav T once had hopes, many 
and bright, and had scen them one after 
another fade away like a dream-—one however 
cling to me with unceasing fondness, as if 
for support and protection, and seemed only 
to necd the fostering hand of care to nurse 
it ivto full bloom. It was to me the greatest 
hoon of life—the only selfish wish, the onls 
tie, save that of relation, which bound me te 
earth. ‘There was one ohject, however, with 


ry other could 


| ‘ ‘ 
mit which, the attainment of es 


Yet often in my loneliness of heart, it would 
come back with a timid fawn-like grace, like 
the image of one once loved, and syren-like 





while me from myselfand win me to its fond and 
faithful embrace, Then 1 renewed my vows 
of affection and in my warmth of feeling forgot 





ny duty, till reason came to dispel the 
illusion and light me to a nobler and worthier 
object. 

‘Thad been educated fora profession. And 
in the choice of that profession, T was in- 
fluenced by the one sole object of life. It 





iwas Medicine. And though it did not fin 
| the flame of my youthful ambition, the variety 
jand extent of its knowledge and the phi- 
Hlosophical tone of its disquisitions gave it an 
tor fateresc aud) jmpertance over every 
jother profession. Its philosophy is what now 
IT have most to regret. Sceptical from youth, 
| the metaphysical was soon lost in the physical 
land led on from hesitation to doubt, and from 
doubt to disbelief] became an Infidel, 

| * My parents were both deceased and had 
left beside two sisters a stun barely sufficient 
to start me handsomely in business, It was 
only for the welfare of these sisters that T felt 
any anxiety, "This was the great object of my 
anbition, Often have I thought if 1 could but 
see them happy, IT should be indifferent to my 
own fate. They were young; the one, Emeline, 
about eighteen and the other, Lenora, twelve. 
They were lovely as brother need desire and 





pure as the breath of Heaven could make 


them. Thad taken my diploma and opened 
jan office. My anticipations of suceess had 
Ibeen rather sanguine, thouch occasionally 
| attended with paroxysms of despondency. I 
Jhad borne the r putation of a hard student, 
=~ a promising youth, and many of my 
lfriends were re ady with good wishes and 
l congratulations on my setting out, My 


| ‘ . A 
rcquaintance was not extensive, but the few 


j 

| T supposed were firmly attached to my interest. 
I was ambitions of eminence and distinction; 
and labored hard to attoin it: not that 1] was 


plea: ed with the inere sound ef a name. but 
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because it would aid me in the attainment of 
the great desideratum. 


tions; and I found my circumstances fully 


adequate to the continuance of my sisters at’ 


the boarding school, where they had been 
and I looked 
forward with a feeling of rapture to the time 
when I should see them blest with peace and 
affluence. 

* Fortune deigned to throw a feeble light 
over my path as if in mockery of the coming 
darkness. 
friends became daily more cold and distant. 
My desire to please, my urbanity of manners, 
and my familiarity were not reciprocated ; 


since my parents decease ; 


Without any evident cause my 


calls became less and less frequent and 
invitations extremely rare—I saw with alarm 
and apprehension the change in my affairs, 
I supposed at first chat my anticipations had 
rendered me vain, in appearance at least ; 
that my countenance was too highly painted 
with an air of satisfaction ; 
to mingle with the follies and vices of the 
world, which from youth [ had feigned to 
despise. A circumstance however soon oc- 
curred which brought the whole secret to 
light. 

* While a student I was invited to attend a 
party at Mr. F’s to whom I had been of some 
service in a professional way when no other 
assistance was at hand. The company was 
very large and of course there could be but 


few particular introductions. T was almost a 


perfect stranger and the few with whour Bwas | 


acquainted, were as much so as myself. 
Among the ladies there were two, who from 
the attentions paid them seemed to be the 
belles of the company. They were not of 
equal beauty nor similar in qualities of mind, 
The one scemed ambitious of preference, and 
though esteemed the most beautiful was most 
affected with pride and jealousy. The other, 
while she received them with apparent conde- 
scension as muarks of respect, strove rather 
to escape from so general attention and 
observation. 
the houriofmy fancy. She was about twenty— 


She immediately struck me as 


moderate size—well formed and as to rotun- 
dity alittle short of the en bon point. 


hair was black and glossy and hung like a 
shadow over her pale transparent brow—her 
eye dark and very expressive—her nose was | 


Grecian—her cheek, not full nor sunken, was 
tinged with a light shade of rouge which like 
the twilight imperceptibly faded away, her lip 
“was curled like Beauty’s own” and ex- 
pressively closed; her chin—of no sinall 
importance in physiognomy—was not broad 
as inthe dull and lymphatic nor pointed as in 
the nervous and ambitious, Her appearance 
indicated one, sufficiently interested in the 
common concerns of lite to render hersell 


eed ot 


generally agreeable, and posse “aun 


For the first six, 
months my success surpassed my expecta- | 


one on my right whispered Mary M 
| Her 


that TL had began | 


Her) 


extent of knowledge and information with a} 
depth and purity of feeling, calculated to make | 
one infinitely happy. Her expression in the! 
tout ensemble was contemplative, but softened | 
by an easiness of manvers and an agreeable | 
huoyaney of spirits, which rendered her in| 
my mind extremely fascinating. 


| 


‘As yet I knew not who she was, till some 








name long before had been frequently, 


| 
| . . } 
but carelessly mentioned in my presence 5) 


jand from the description of her person and | 
| the qualifications of mind, she very nearly) 
And now 
iI gazed on the being whom my fancy had 
| portrayed in her gayest colors and decked as 
lan object worthy of love and admiration ; and 


answered my ideas of perfection. 


° . 
thus far my expectations had not been! 
disappointed, 


The first mention ofher name, 


while thus entranced with her appearance 


| 
is 


truck me like an electric shock—mvy heart 


for a moment ceased to pulsate—a temporary 





excitement followed—and IT turned away to 


hide ny confusion, These gradually passed | 


away and my next thought was an introduction ¢ | 
but to accomplish this seemed hardly possible, 
iT had given it up as hopeless when Miss 


| Arabella, the beauty, was invited to take al 


é : 
ll seat at the piano. ‘The company all appeared 


ito take a lively interest in the music and the 


gentlemen in particular were all attentive. | 
“Mary had withdrawn a little from the company | 
and stood gazing on the moon from the, 
I immediately embraced the fa-! 
sorable vpportuniiy and with some eagitaion | 


ecascicnt, 


approached, apologizing for my intrusion and | 
hoping that circumstances might excuse my! 
lj es . r =i 
want of introduction. No apology was ne-| 
cessary, she said, my company would be very 


acceptable, etc, The richness of her voice, | 
sweetness of expression and easiness of) 
manner soon restored me to myself, 
| ‘The scene was very much in unison with’ 
jjmny own heart and she seemed to take a like! 
interest, 


I called up for the occasion all the 


my aid all the powers of eloquence. ‘The 
intensity of interest inercased with the parlance 
and each seemed more and more pleased 
with the other and surprised at the scintilla- 
tions that our observations alternately elicited. 





Her countenance was all animation - and at 


times she eyed me with a searching clance as 
if to 
sinilitude, to 


} 


catch some faint resemblance 


I know dream) 
She could not have been reading 


or 


what not—a 


perchance, 
ny sincerity, as there was nothing sufficiently 


personal in our reflections to eall it: in 
question, 


the occasion would naturally sugge 


st, though 
as we advanced on the chain of connection 


Irom: one association to another, the scene 


around us was sven forgotton for the fairs 


Our allusions were merely such as | 


realm of our own creation, from which we 
were only recalled by the cessation of the 
music and the bustle of the company in 
changing situation. Unwilling to excite any 
particular attention, after expressing my 
thanks and obligations, I withdrew and re- 
ceived in return an invitation to call on her. 

‘As you may suppope I became a frequent 


|| visitor, but acquaintance resulted in the 


strictest friendship and intimacy and I sup- 
1 


related my situation—my views—and my 


posed a firm and unwavering attachment. 


objects of life. These toher were no objection 
and she only loved me the more for my 
Still [ felt that our 
disparity of circumstances would be an insur- 


affection for my sisters, 


mountable objection with her parents. 

* You perhaps may be surprised that I should 
add to my list of cares, full long already, that 
of awife. With regard to this subject, my 
maxim was never to marry unless it would 
probably promote my own happiness, as alse 
that of the being towhom [should be attached, 
and further the great object of my ambition. 
In the present case was all T could desire. 
She was wealthy, amiable and accomplished 
and Tloved her from my very heart—I had 





hoped too that by extending my acquaintance, 
and removing the appellation of unmarried — 
an insuperable barrier to the advancement of 
a physician—it might renovate my declining 
affairs, I 


had obtained her consent and was now only 


As yet every thing was favorable. 





waiting for that of her parents. 
* While things were in this state of suspense, 
I received a letter requesting the discontin- 


uation of my visits—on account of unfavorable 





reports in circulation particularly a charge of 
| infidelity. It 
Iptiinrteny written from dictation. 


was short and unfeelinge— 


thunder-bolt to me—every hope was lost and 


was a 


my ruin inevitably sealed, 
too. IT knew its origin. 


Then the cause 
It came from the 
wounded pride of my youthful associates, 
who, too often having been worsted in 
arguinent, now soucht an opportunity of 
unmanly revenge. I could not deny the 
charge, for these would rise up in a host 
against me ; nor would | plead in extenuation 
for l 
had lately, when questioned on the subject, 


of my crime, youth and inexperience ; 


expressed my doubts, while T acknowledged 
the wonder and mystery of nature evincing 
the existence of a superior power, 

‘The sight of that letter, though [ could not 
believe it was ever penned as the sentiment 





jof her T loved, filled me with indignation. 
| But when [laid it aside and thought of the 
‘gentle girl IT had so fondly cherished—her 
friendship and intimacy—her many marks of 
atfection—our many meetings, particularly 
ithe last, PE could but exclaim with Moore, 

| 


"Oh 

I've 
Te hl 
Twar 


ever thus from childhoods hour, 
een my fondest hope 


ver thu 


i 
| decay.’ 


From youth up thow 
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hast neglected the common enjoyments ol 
life, for something beyond thy reach. Thou | 
hast wearied thyself out in the pursuit of an) 
ignis-fatuus—hope after hope has faded and || 
lefta sting behind, Still pursuing every thing 
with the same spirit of enthusiasm, like 
disappointments follow. 


soled myself, repeating— 


Then again I con- | 


* And woman’s love—a heartless thing, | 

A visionary charm that bound us; 

A thought of Hope's imagining, ] 

That soon like her must cease to fling, 

Its radiance around us.” 

* Then came pride and necessity to my aid ; ! 
and [T rose with a firmness almost unnatural ) 
to me, cursed my effeminacy—my foolish | 
fondness and made one generous resolve to | 
conquer or to die. ) 
‘IT strained every nerve and redoubled every | 
exertion for business. [traversed street after | 
street—turned corner after corner—started | 
off in my borrowed gig at full jump as if im | 
case of great emergency. I penned a number | 
of articles for the medical journals of the day. 
They were well received and spoken of in | 


but all to no purpose, | 


terms of compliment ; 
Nicht found me, after a day spent in fruitless. | 
toil and search, seated at my desk and poring 
over my musty books: but the distraction of | 
my mind prevented my reaping much = ad- 

vantage from reading. I seldom retired till 

after midnight, and then not to rest, but to 
weep over the anticipated misery of my 

sisters ; to tremble at my fearful apprehen- | 
sions: andto start at the feverish dreams | 
and frightful phantoms of my bewildered brain. | 
Al! little do the world know of the cares and | 
troubles of the professional man, especially | 
on setting outin his career. My health began 
to suller with my continued anxiety of mind 
My appetite was gone—my features pale and) 
emaciated—my hair, which had been turning 

for years, now rapidly blanched, 


was changed, 


My mind | 
Objects which T had once} 
contemplated with the fondest delight, now 


appeared cold and insipid: the cords of my 


heart, once as sensitive as Memnon’s harp, 


giving out their music to every shadow and 
every breath, knew no reverberation but to the | 
discord of the tempest. 

‘As matters continued to grow worse, | 
determined as a last resource, to hazard an 
essay on religion; which for liberality of 


opinion and justness of sentiment, and power 


! 


of argument, if it did not convince them of 
my perfect orthodox faith, might at least 
exonerate me from the charge of infidelity— 
But far otherwise was the case. Instead of | 


of my enemies, The piece was attacked with | 


rancor, and all the gentle appellations, that| 


making friends, it only increased the number 


christian humanity usually suggests for those | 
who differ from the received opinion, were | 


showered on me. But far from convincing 


me of my errors, they drove me against my |} 


vimprudence in baring my breast to my) 


| plain pious Quaker and an influential member 


—- ee _ 


will and in spite of every exertion, still nearer 
destruction. All IT conceived was now over. 
My anguish was extreme. At times I cursed 
religion; then lamented the foolish vanity 
that made me a sceptic, and deplored my 





enemies, 

* Necessity as yet buoyed me up over all! 
inytrials. [sent for my sisters; our meeting 
was affecting, but instead of giving way to 
sorrow, they strove to sooth me under my 
pressure of affairs ; it was however not for a 
want of feeling or a sense of their desolation, 
but for fear of increasing my despondency. 





As a further means of assistance, Emeline 
opened a small school; by which we were 
enabled to round another year, with but little 
better prospect, and an evident diminution of 
my sister’s health and spirits. 

* We had an uncle living in a small village| 
at the West, who had frequently solicited us| 
to come and live with him, which we now, 
concluded to We arrived there in| 
September and were very kindly and affec-| 
tionately received by our uncle. 


do. 


He was a 


of society. IT hoped by his assistance, and 
4 ’ 


| 
careful attendance of meetings, to insinuate | 
myself into a good business. The kindness | 
of my uncle, and the beautiful, romantic | 
scenery of the country recalled the pleasing | 
recollections and emotions of youth, renovated | 
my broken spirits, and lulled them into a} 
feeling of tranquillity. Tt was but a delusive 
The care and anxiety of my elder 
had for her. Her 
health was evidently on the decline; and 


notwithstanding all my care and attention, | 


| 


calm. 


sister been too much 


| 


she was soon attacked with symptoms de- 


cidedly consumptive. Medical assistance was 


procured from a distance, but with only a 
temporary alleviation. Day by day saw her} 
J y 9} ) | 


verging nearertothe grave. Though resigned | 


she still had hope. She seemed anxious for 
life only for myself and sister, And when all | 
was given up, she would strive to sooth me! 
with the hope of better day s—would entreat|! 


me to bear up for my younger sister's suke.| 
She lingered on for about two months and) 
died, My grief though deep and poignant, | 
was calined by the reflection, that she was) 


\freed from the troubles of this world and) 


But, 


it seemed as if her heart 


| blessed with the enjoyments of the next. 
jiny dear Lenora! 


would break. Emeline had been to her a 


mother and a sister; and now to lose her 


The 


and many seemed to sympathize much 


jwas hardly supportable. 
\ 
\laree 4 


funeral was 


| with us. To see the tears and kisses that were 


ishowered so fondly on my sister, and hear |! 
1] . 7 


the words of consolation that the old men had 
- : 

jfur me, unused as IT had been to kindness, 
was more than T could bear—I could hardly 


Oli! the recol- 


refrain from weeping aloud, 


pe 


=— — — _— ——— —— 


of that scene is yet too much for me. 

*T had but little time for sorrow. My 
affections were now concentrated on my one 
surviving sister; and I felt my anxiety for 
her welfare increase with my love and affection. 
Prospects as yet were encouraging ; but I 
had scarcely succeeded in conciliating the 
good opinion of the village generally, ere the 
pestilential breath of report came to blast my 
growing reputation. There was a young 
practitioner in the village, a graduate at the 
same college with myself, with whom however 
I had but little acquaintance. Whether the 
report had arisen with him or followed me in 
my journey T was unable to surmise, Be 
that as it may, T was represented as a selfish 


lection 


unprincipled being, whose only object in the 
pursuit of his profession was emolument, 
whose professions were hypocrisy, and devo- 


tionamockery. Heavenseemed leagued with 





t° construe every thing 


man to work my ruin. T cursed religion and 
was almost ready to deny my God, 
* My uncle heard these reports and ques- 
tioned me on the subject. T acknowledged 
Ile was much 
e oi 
affected advised me to put my trust in God 


and consoled me with the hope, that by a 


all and related my history. 


careful attention to propriety, these prejudices 
would at length wear away, my mind would 
be calmed, I should see things in a different 
light, aud success eventually would be mine, 
And so perhaps it might have been had all 
been like my uncle, 





But others were ready 
to suit their own 
Many strove to 
but I avoided controversy 


‘feelings and prejudices, 


and my silence was construed into 


| argue with me ; 
| an 


acknowledgement of the fact. Some seemed 





well disposed towards me, but were actually 
afraid of introducing a person of my loose 
| principles, us they expressed it, into 
I had with uncle two 
years 5 and prospects were still on the wane, 


their 


families, been my 





LT could no longer bear the idea of dependence 
and resolved on secking, let the consequences 
| be what they might, an asylum abroad, As 
success here was hopeless, my uncle could 
| moke no objections. He supplied me with 
‘the means of traveling and promised to bring 
- my sister as he would his own daughter, 


Though this much relieved my mind, it was 
jwith difficulty I became resigned to leave her, 
All was now ready and the night previous | 
| visited Emeline’s grave, wept over the recol- 
lection of herlove and affection and promised 
The 


morning came; and sober faces were gathered 


to keep her in eternal remembrance. 


round the table; none felt disposed to eat. 
Lenora had been in tears all night; and it 
was in vain that I strove to comfort her in 
her present situation, by assuring her of the 
kindness and protection of her uncle and of 


the hope of my returning in a few years : but 


she only wept the more. The parting hour 
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ss = = 


had come. T knelt down by my sister, and 
the family gathered around us in tears : every 
eye was wet but mine ; my uncle wept aloud ; 
As his 
aspirations went up tothe fountain of light, the 


and kneeling down beside us prayed. 


agitation aud commotion of my mind subsided, 
and when the good ian, with such fervency 
of heart, called down a blessing on my head, 
the burning emotions of my mind found relief 
in tears. Once more embracing my sister 
and throwing « chain round her neck to which 
was suspended aminiature ofimyself, Lhurried, 
without hopes of ever returning, to the stage. 

‘The events of my journey, it is unne- 
cessary to relate, further, than ou my way 
down the Hudson, TI found in a newspaper, 





» Who 


As 


the notice of the death of Mary M 
was said to have died of a broken heurt. 


however I was unwilling to be scen or known |) 


by any of my former associates, and iny tarry 


in the city was short, I could learn none of |] Madouna 


the particulars. 
memory more endearing, while it soothed 
me with the idea that my love had been 
reciprocated. New Orleans was the place of 
my destination, and though aware of the 
dangers which must beset me in the practice 
of my profession insuch a climate, misfortune 
had rendered me indilferent to what might 
follow. Without being pagticular, suifice it 
to say, that after encountering a varicty of 
difficulties, I found myself engaged in’ an 
extensive practice, my kindness reciprocated 


This news rendered her! 


From the Western Maeazine. 
Isabelle, Sister Kate and their 
Cousin. 

Mistakes and misunderstandings are not 
Cir- 


so bad things—at least not always so. 


A cumnatences alter cases. 


I remember a case quite in point. Every 
body im the country admired Isabelle Hd- 
jinonds, and in truth she was an adimirable 


1] e in ° . 
pcreature, just made for admiration, and 





‘sonneteering, and falling in love with; and 
accordingly all the country of was in 


ilove with her. The columns of all kinds of 
“newspapers abounded with the effusions, 
supplicatory, and declaratory, of her wor- 
ppers 5 Miss Isabelle 
of all the spare ¢ ideality’ im all the 
Now I shall not inform 


ishi in short was the 
| 


lobrect 
py 





irevion round about. 


ny respectable readers how she looked—you 


“nay just think of a Venus, a Pysche, a 


, an Angel, and so forth, and you 


lwill have a very definite idea on the point. 


| ° . 
she is too handsome, and too much like other 


iimest run on withimy story. Lam notabout 


to choose this angel for my heroine, because 


| heroines for my purpose. But Miss [sabelle 
had asister,and [think [shalltake her. * Little 
Kate,’ for she was always spoken of in the 
| diminutive, was some years younger than her 
isister, and somewhat shorter instature. She 
‘had no pretensions to beauty—none at all—yet 
ithere was a certain something, a certain—in 


short sir, she looked very much like Miss A, 





and my services well appreciated, Report 
came again to blast my prospects ; but it was | 
too late: I was a member of the church and 
Five years had passed away and [ had not 
heard from my sister, [ wrote to my uncle, 
stating my situation and circumstances, and 
After a few 
months I received a letter, with the welcome 


my desire to hear from them. 


news that they were doing well and iny sister 
about to be married to a respectable merchant 
of the village. It is now twenty years since 
I left my uncle's 
some Cumpetence, IT an on my Way to Visit 


; and possessed of a hand- 
my sister, with a view of spending my days 
with her, and taking under my charge the 
education of her children. 

* With these facts before you, you will not 
be surprised that IT should caution you to 





beware of the insidious and ape re eptible 


|| 
loved the more that I had been a renegade.| overlooked with a good 


jor Miss G. whom you admire, though you 
jalways declared she was not handsome. 

| It requires very peculiar talent to be 
grace, and in this 
talent Miss Kate remarkably excelled. She 
lwas as placid and happy by the side of her 
jbrilliant sister, as any litthe contented star, 
that for ages has twinkled on, unnoticed, and 
almost eclipsed, by the side of the peerless 
moon. Indeed, the only art or science in 


which Kate ever made any great proficiency, 


jwas the art and scicnee of bein 


| 


lin this she so 


g£ happy ; and 
remarkably excclled, that one 
could scarecly be in her presence half an hour 
without feeling unaccountably comfortable 
themsclves. 


| She had a world of sprightliness—a deal of 


simplicity and atfeetion—with a dash of good 


l natured shrewdness, that after all kept you 


‘more in awe than you would suppose you 


; £0 


not keep you all night looking at pictures 
now to my story, which shall commence in 
maoner and form following. 

It came to pass that a certain valedictorian 
and a far off cousin of the sisters came down 
jto puss the few first months of his free 
agency at their father’s, and, as aforesaid, he 
had carried off the first college honor, besides 
the hearts of all the ladies in the front gallery 





it his last commencement. 
Sv interesting! so poetic! such fine eyes— 
land wll that, was the reputation he left with 
| Lut, alas! 


the gentle sex. poor Edward ; 


what did all this advantage him ? so lone as 
he was atilicted with that wualterable malady, 
commonly rendered bashfulness ; aworse niul- 
lifier than was ever heard of in South Carolina. 
Should you sce him in company, you would 
really suppose him ashamed of his remarkably 
handsome person, and you would be disposed 
jo throw open the window and offer hin a 
smelling bottle, he made such a distressing 
affair of it; and as to speaking to alady! the 
thing was not to be thought of, 

When Kate heard that this, ‘ rara avis’ was 
coming to her father’s, she felt unaccountably 
interested to sce him; of course, because he 
was her cousin, and because of a dozen other 
things too pumerous to mention, 

Ile came, and was for one or two days an 


object of great commisseration, as well as 








After 


au while, however, he grew quite domestic ; 


hadimiration to the whole family ecirele. 


. 


‘ntered the room straight forward instead of 
| stealing in sideways, talked off whole sentences 
i without stopping, looked Miss Isabelle full in 
the face without blushing, even tried his skill 
at sketching patterns and winding silk, read 
poetry and played the flute with the ladies, 
romped and frolicked with the children, and, 
inshortas old John observed, was as * pleasant 
as a psalm book from morning tll night.’ 

Divers reports began to spread abroad in 


the neighborhood, and great confusion was 


| 
| 
| 


heard in the camp of Miss Isabelle’s admirers, 
It was stated with great precision how many 
times they had ridden and walked together, and 
even all they had said. In short the whole 
neighborhood was full of 


‘That strange knowledge that doth come 


We know not how—we know not where.’ 
As for Katy, she always gave all her 
admirers toher sister ex officio, so she thoucht 


‘that of all the men she had ever seen she 


























advances of a fiend as fatal to your peace | ould be kept by such a merry, good natured 


here, as your happiness hereafter; and l little nobody. Noone ofall [sabelle’s adorers || sould like cousin Edward best for a brother,’ 


remember while it destroys your respect for} ever looked at her with so much admiration |} and she did hope Isabelle would like him as 


much as she did: and for some reason or 





religion, it weakens your confidence in moral!) as the laughter loving Kate. No one avas so 





obligations. Yet I would not repress an) ready to run, wait and tend—to be “up stairs | other, her speculations were remarkably 


honest inquiry; bat in your inve stigations, |) wud down stairs, and every where in ten drawn to this point; and vet for some reason 
let not pride nor vanity mingle their insin-|iminutes, when [sabelle was dressing for Jor other, she felt as though she could not ask 
uations ; oor parley tor mere areument’s | cou west; in short, she was, as dedications | any questions about it, 

sake; but let your observations be tounde dj ot books someting et forth, her ladyship’s | At last events appeared to draw towards a 
on truth and expe rience, and conviction will | most obedient most devoted servant. crisis Edward became more and more 
be the result,’ Sut oat Dan come to tell my story, I must|}* brown studsous’ every day, and he and 
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Isabelle had drives, solitary walks and con- |fluency se fur; don’t you feel as if you could | distance magnified every thing.—* Let us 


fabulations, from which they retarned with a 
peculiar solemnity ofcountenance, Moreover 
the little Kate noticed that when Mdward was 
with herself he seemed to talk as though he 
talked Isabelle he all 
apimation and toterest; that he was constantly 


not, while with Wis 
falling into trances and reveries, aud broke 
off the thread of conversation abruptly ; and 
in short had every appearance of a person 
who would be glad to say something if he 
only knew how. 

‘So,’ said Kate to herself, * they neither of 
them speak to me about it—P should think 
they might. Belle T should think would— 


and Edward knows Tam a good friend of his, 


I huow he is thinking of it all the tine—he | 
| 
| 


she 
il. 


might as well tell me—and he shi 
The next morniog Miss Kate was sitting | 


| 


in the litthe back parlor, Isabelle was gone 


outa shopping, and Edward was she did not) 


know where. Oh, no, here he is—coming | 
into the self same litth room— now for it,’ | 
said the merry girl, mentally—* Pil make a! 
Master k:d- 


the 


charge at him.’ She looked Ip 5 
sofa, 


A 


ward was sitting diagonally on 
twirling the leaves of his book in avery un 
of the 


he walked to the sideboard 


scholarlike manner: he looked out 





window and then 
and poured out three tumblers of water, then 
he drew a chair up to the work table and took 
up first one ball of cotton—looked it all over, 
md laid it down again, then another, then he 
picked up the scissors and minced up two or 
three bits of papers; and then he began to 
pull the needles out of the needle book, and 





put them back again. 
‘Do, you wish for some, sewing, sir?’ 
said the young lady, after having very com- | 


| 


> How—inwam—what 2’) said he starting, || 


posedly superintended these operations, 


and upsetting box, stand and all, upon the | 
floor. | 

‘Now cousin, PI thank youto pick up that] 
cotton,’ said Kate, as the confused collegian | 
balls, 


cotton rolling || 
It tuhes some time to 


stood staring at the 


in diverse directions. l 
pick up all the things in a lady's work-box ; | 
but at last peace was restored, and with it 
came along pause. 

* Well, cousin,’ said) Kate, in 


minutes, * if you, can’t speak, Lean; you have 


about ten 


omething to tell me you know vou have.’ 


Salli 


lover her shoulder. 


finish ? I should like, of 


all things to be your confidant.’ 


Don’t be alarmed ; 


jut Mdward did not finish, his tongue clave | 


ibe going into convulsions. 
‘Well, Daiust finish for you, I suppose,’| 


; ‘the short of the matter | 


said the voung lady 
fis, Master Edward, you are in love; and you 
I 


tractable, and tell me the rest. 





know am a friendly lithe body, so be| 
Have you 
jsaid any thing to her about it 

‘To her -—to who ’—said Edward, start- | 
Jing. ‘Why, Isabelle, to be sure ; 
jis" itt’ *No Miss Catharine, is you! 


said the scholar, who, like most 


it's she 


bashful 


persons, could be amazingly explicit when 

lhe spoke at all. 
Poor litthe Kate! 

hat the cotton balls, and to exhibit syiNpLoms | 


It was her turn to look 


lof scarlet fever; and while she is thinking | 





j whit to say next, you may read the next, 
piece in the magazime, 
| ‘ a Sma’ 5 f Se « 
| WEES OC wl Ay We 
eS nS Ae Sa OPS : as 

From the New-York Mirror 

Memory and ILope. 


FABLES AND ALLEGORIFES.,.—BY J. Ah, PAULDING, 





Hore is the leading string of youth— 
> J 
jmMecmory t 


he staffofave. Yet fora lone time! 


ithey were at variance, and seareely ever 


| 


lassociated Memory was almost 


She 


tovether, 
always grave, nay, sad and melancholy. 
‘delighted in silence and repose, amid rocks 
and waterfalls ; and whenever she raised her 
‘eyes from the ground, it was only to look 
Hope was a smiling, 
dancing, rosy boy, with sparkling eyes, and it 
was impossible to look upon him without being | 
inspired by his gay and sprightly buoyancy. | 


Wherever he went, he diffused around him 


vladness and joy the eyes of the young 
sparkled brighter than ever at his approach ;=—| 
old age, as it cast its dim glances at the blue | 
vault of heaven, seemed inspired with new | 
the the 


more more 


looked 


the 


vigor: flowers more 


: way, 


. Hor | 
'Tass birds Sith 


green, 
cheerily, and all nature seemed to sympathize 


in his gladness. Memory was of mortal 


birth, but Hope partook of immortality. 


One day they chanced to meet, and Memory 
reproached Hope with being a deceiver, She 


mankind with 





| 
* Well—L know | have,’ | 


! the scholar, 
ina tone of hearty vexation, 


‘'There’s no need of being so fierce about 
it.’ said the mischievous maiden; * nor of | 
tanzling my silk, and picking out all my | 
needles, and upsetting my work box, as 
preparatory ceremonies,’ 

‘There is never any need of being a fool | 
Kate and Pam vexed that | cannot say —— 

(a pause.) 
‘We ll, Si, you lave ij | layed ad reasc nabl 


| 





charged him with deluding 
visionary impracticable schemes, and exciting 
expectations that only led to disappointment 
and regret ;—with being the igais fataus ot 
Birt Hope 


le ct it, and 


vouth and the scourge of old age. 


cast back upon her the charge o 


invintained that the pictures of the past were 
is much exagcerated by Memory, as were 
the untretpations ol Hope. Hle declared that 
she looked at objects at a creat distance in 
the past, he in the future, and that this 





to the roof of his mouth, and he appeared to |, 


5 i 


make the circuit of the world,” said be, * and 


try the experiment.’ Memory consented, 
reluctantly, and they went their way towether, 


The first person they met was a school-boy, 


} lounging lazily along, and stopping every 


moment to gaze around, as if unwilling to 


proceed on his way. By and by he sat down 


land burst into tears. 


‘Whither so faust, my good lad,’ asked 
Hope, jecringly. 

‘Tam going to school,” replied the lad, ‘to 
study, when Lhad rather a thousand times be 
at play ; and sit on abench with a book in 
my hand while [long to be sporting in the 
But 
soon, and then IT shall be as free as the air.’ 


fields, never mind, IT shall be a man 
Saying this he skipped away merrily, in the 
hope of soon being a man. 

‘It is thus you play upon the inexperience 
of youth,’ said Memory reproachfully, 

Passing onward, they met a beautiful givl, 
pacing slow and melancholy behind a party of 
gay young men and maidens, who walked arm 
inarm with each other, and were flirting and 
exchanging all those little harmless courtesies, 
which such occasions, 
They 


ribins ; but the litde girl had on a simple 


hature prompts on 


were all gaily dressed in silks and 
frock, a homely apron, and clumsy thick- 
soled shioes. 

‘Why don’t you join vonder group,’ asked 
Hope, * and partake in their gaiety, my pretty 
little girl.’ 


‘Alas!’ replied she, ‘they take no notice 


of me. "They call me a child. But T shall 
soon be a woman, and then J shall be so 
happy ! Inspired by this hope, she quickened 


her pace, and soon was seen dancing along 
merrily with the rest, 

Tn this manner they wended their way, from 
vation to nation, and cline to clime, until 
they had wade the circuit of the universe. 
Wherever they came, they found the human 
race, which at this time was all young—it 
being not many years since the first creation 
of imankind—repining at the present, and 
looking forward to a riper age for happiness. 
Allanticipated some future good, and Memory 
had scarce any thing to do but cast looks of 

* Let us 
delichtfiul 
I long to 


reproach at her young Companion, 
return home,’ said she, ‘to that 
spot where I first Crew my breath, 
repose among its beautiful bowers ; to listen 
the brooks that 


times more mitsically ; to the birds that sung 


murmured a thousand 


and to the ‘ choes 
1 


a thousand times sweeter ;: 
th 


Ah! there is vothtug on earth so ein hanting 


that were softe: many DT have since heare 


as the scenes of iy earliest 5 uth.’ 

Hope indulged himself in a sly, significant 
<tnile, 1 the proceeded on their return 
home. As they journeyed but slowly, suany 

us clupsed ere they ay the spot 
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whence they had departed. It so happened 
one day they met an old man, bending under 
the weight of years, and walking with trembling 
steps, leaning on his staff. 


recognized him as the youth they had seen 


going to school on their first outset in the 


Memory at once |) 





tour of the world. the 
and looking at 
Hope, who, being immortal, was still a tithe 
young boy, sighed as if his heart was breaking. 

‘What aileth thee, old 
youth. 

‘What aileth me,’ he replied, in a feeble, 
faltering voice—* What should ail me, but old |) 
age. I have outlived my health and strength 
I have survived all that was near and dear : 
have seen all [ loved, or that loved me, struc 


As they came nearer, 
old man reclined on his staff, 


man?’ asked the 


; 
I 
k |) 
down to the earth like dead leaves in Autumn, 
and now T stand like an old tree withering 
alone in the world, without 


branches, and without verdure. 


| 
| 
roots, W ithout | 
I have only | 
just enough of sensation to know that I am | 
miserable, and the recollection of the happi- | 
ness of my youthful days, when careless and | 
full of blissful anticipations, I was a laughing, | 
merry boy, only adds to the miseries I now 
endure.’ 


‘Behold!’ said Memory, ‘the consequences | 
of thy deception,’ and she looked reproach- | 
fully at her companion. 

* Behold!’ replied Hope, ‘the deception 
practised by thyself. "Thou persuadest him 
that he was happy in his youth.—Dost thou | 
remember the boy we met when we first set 
out together, who was weeping on his way to| 


school, and sighing to be a man ?’ 


Memory cast down her eyes and was silent. 


A little way onward, they came to a mis- 


erable cottage, at the door of which was an 
aged woman, meanly clad and shaking with) 
palsy. She 


her bosom, and as the pair approached, 


sat all alone, her head resting on 
vals 
tried to raise it up to look at them. 
*Good-morrow, old lady—and all happiness 
to you,’ cried Hope gaily, and the old woman | 
thought it was along time since she had heard 
such a cheerful salutation. 
that 
quivered with weakness and infirmity.—* Hap- 


piness! I have 
girl, 


* Happiness " said she in a voice 


| Was a 


remember those delightful days,when [thought 


not known it since 


little without care or sorrow.—Q©), 


of nothing but the present moment, nor cared | 
for the When | laughed 


and sung, from morning till night, and envied 


future or the past. 


no one, or wished to be 
But 


return. 


any other than Lwas, 
those thes 


QO, 


to the days of my childhood ? 


happy are past, never to 


if | could only once more return 


The old woman sunk back upon her seat, 
and the tears flowed from her hollow eves, 
Memory again reproached her companion 


asked her she 


girl they had met a lone 


but he only 
little 


recollected the 


thne ace, who 


|was so miserable beeatuse she was so young ? 
Memory knew it well enough and said not 
another word, 

They now approached their home, and 
Memory was on tiptoe with the thought of 
once more enjoying the unequalled beauties 
of those scenes from which she had been so 
long separated. 
seemed they were sadly changed. Neither 


the grass was so green, the flowers so sweet 


and lovely, nor did the brooks murmur, the | 


echoes answer, or the birds 
enchantingly, as she remembered them in long 
inane past. 

‘Alas!’ she exclaimed, 


every thing! IT alone am the 


‘how changed is 
same.’ 

‘Every thing is the same, and thou alone 
art changed,’ ‘Thou hast 
deceived thyself in the past just as much as I 
deceive others in the future! 


answered Hope.— 


‘What is it you are disputing about ?’ 
had not 
though he was standing close 
‘IT have lived 


asked an old man, whom they ob- 


served before, 


by them. almost four-score 


and ten years, and my experience may perhaps | 


enable me to decide between you.’ 
They told him the oceasion of their disa- | 
related the 


the earth. 


greement and history of their), 

The old 
siniled, and for a few moments sat buried in 
thought. 


‘| 
’ 


my 


round 


journey man 


Hle then said to them: 
all the 


shadows, 


too. have lived to see 


hopes ot 


youth turn into clouds 


darkness, and vanish into nothing. I, too. 


have survived my fortune; my friends, 


Ms 


children—the hilarity of youth and the 


blessing of health.’ 


‘And dost thou not despair?’ said Memory, | 


‘ No, T have still one hope left me,’ 
‘And what is that ?’ 


jut, somehow or other, it} 


agonies of death, to return her wedding ring 
|to the dear one from whom she received it, 
_is too holy and sublime to be fully appreciated 
except by kindred minds, 
; most 





This act was a 
precious farewell. Its 
language was this:—Take this token, the 
| dearest gift that was ever 
keeping by earthly hands, 
my hours 


solemn and 
committed to my 
I have kept it in 
of joy and sorrow, and whenever I 





sing half so|| 


and 


looked upon it a flood of love and refined 
The 
death chill is now upon the hand which it has 
adorned, These eyes cannot longer rest 
| upon it, and see its pure, yet simple brightness, 
I return it to thee, the dearest object of my 
earthly affections, with all its valued associa- 
tions, earthly ties are changed 
toa more holy intensity—where all is’ spirit 
and the bright empire of unclouded thought 
jand mind, 
‘flight. carry the most precious 
gems of earth any further, 


| - : 
| affections would rush upon my heart. 


I go where 





| 





I drop the ring in my upward 
I] could not 
I bequeath it to 
one who May longer tarry, as my last token 
! of unchanged and undying love—farewell. 

| Well might the affectionate husband, as he 
| received the expressive token have bowed as 
| he did upon his bed, and prayed that as they 


had been one in life, they might be undivided 


} in death! He took the ring, which is the last 

of earthly things from which a wife may part 
| and as it touchingly spoke of a thousand 
tender sce nes—of duty done—of life ended— 
THE MYSTIC RING WEDDED 


HIM TO THE 


TOKEN OF REUNION—THE 


DEAD, 
| 
AND I WAS THE DIM 


PLEDGE OF JOYS TOO BRIGHT TO RE SHADOWELD 
ny EARTELY SYMBOLS~—TOO PURE TO BE 
| LONGER ENJOYED BENEATIFB THE CLOUDY AT 


MOSPHERE OF TIME, 


Her spirit lingered but a moment in the 


clouds, and her companion for time jomed 





‘The hope of heaven her for anes 
Memory turie d towards Hope, threw her- 
self into his arms, which opened to receive} ' De: ith. 
her, and burst into tears, exclaiming— | The most sensible motive to abate the 
‘ Forgive me, Lhave done thee injustice.|) passions is Death. The tomb is the best 
Let us never again separate from each other,’ || source of morality. Study avarice in the 
‘With all ny heart,’ said Hope and they | coffin of the miser: this is the man who 
continued forever after to travel together haccumutlated heap upon heap, riches upon 


hand in hand through the world. 


The Thrilling Token. 


In the cholera season, in the village of 
Harlem, near the city of New-York, the Rev. 
G. L. Hinton, an excellent, warm-hearted, 


classical and pious € lerevmanofthe E SCOP al 


Church, and his lovely wife, were both on] 
their death beds, brought down by the pale 
destroyer, ‘They were in separate rooms, 
and when the interesting lady found her soul 
taking wing to the better world, she took off 

jiher wedding ring, and sent it her dytineg 
husband as a last token. 

The delieate and beautifidl emotion of heart! 


which pu ompted the beloved witt 


When tothe 


riches; see, a few square boards enclos: 


1] 4 ‘ . 

jhim, and a few square dnches contain him! 

Study ambition in the grave of 

} 
prising 


that enter 


yeas his noble desi: 


sec his 
extensive projects, his boundless e xpedients, 


are all 


Uns, 
| 


| 


shattered and sunk in this fatal cull 


of human projects! Approach the tomb of 


~*~ proud man, and there investigate pride : 
| Gee the mouth that pronounced lofty ex- 
| pressions condemned to eternal silence; the 
| plereing eyes that convulsed the world with 
fear, covered with a midnight gloom; the 
formidable arm that disturbed the destinies 
of mankind, without motion or life! Go to 
the tomb of the nobleman, and there study 
quality behold his imacnoificeent tithes, bis 
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royal ancestors, his flattering inscriptions, 


his learned genealogies, are all gone, or going 


to be lost with himself in the same dust !! 
Study voluptuousness at the grave of the |! 
voluptuous ; see, his senses are destroyed, 
his organs broken to pieces, and the whole) 
temple of sensual pleasure subverted from its 
foundations. 





Mechanical Ingenuity. 


M. Droz being at Madrid, he exhibited to| 
the King of Spain a clock, upon which were | 
figures of a shepherd, a dog and a negro 
The shepherd played six airs upon his flute, 
the dog in the mean time approaching and 
caressing him.—'The King expressed his 
when M. 


that the gentleness of the dog was but the| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


admiration of this, Droz replied, 


least of his good qualities ; If, he added, your! 
majesty will deign to touch one of the apples | 
in the basket beside the shepherd, his dog | 
will evince his fidelity also—The hing did | 
so, when the dog flew at his hand, and barked | 
so loudly, that a living dog, which was in the | 


a the courtiers, with | 
} 


recom, gave tongue 
the exception of the minister of marine 
hastily left the room, not doubting that M.| 
The King, 


desired the 


Droz, was a sorcerer. who of} 


course being in the secret, 
minister to ask the negro what o'clock it} 
was.—tfle did so, 


Droz 
was ignorant of Spanish, the question should | 


| 
m | 
and obtained no answer.—| 


informed him, that as the negro 


be asked in French. The minister asked It} 


accordinaly, and the negro answered, so 


much to the consternation of the minister, 
that he took flight, vowing it was the work of 


no one but the devil—.Jeassizzis’s Journal. | 





Review or tue Marker.—Mud—tThe re-| 
moval of the deposites has mot luproved the 
market—speculators have gone deeply into it 

Hogs—Market glutted—no sales, 


Ale—Dealers look down in the mouth— 


thunk you was worth 29 cts. and thank you) 


Kindly was worth 37 1-2 cts. 


}sovon called for a dinner, which was fo 


provided, 
the price; the answer was 20 cts, ] 
said, ‘J thank you kindly,’ and 
The landlord immediately called to 
‘here stop my friend, and take your ¢ 
there is 12 1-2 cts. 
only 25 cts’— 


saying of an old man at Buxton, w 
brooms. A young spendthrift came 
said, ‘Friend, hast thou no money ? 
of thy back and of thy belly, they wi 


every day. 

A Coxseeticur Jonathan, in taking 
with his dearest, came to a toll badd 
he, as honest as he was wont to b 
after paying his toll, (which was one 
‘Come, Suke, vou must pay your o 
for jist as like as not T shant have ye 
all, unless vour Dad 
Nance to boot "’ 

» Walte 


in lending a book one day toa ae 


Cioop Book Kervers.— 


him to be punctual in returning it. 
cally necessary,” said the poet in iM 


‘for though many of my friends ar 


| good book keepers. 
a 

A man, inthe habit of traveling, con 
to his friend, that he had often been rob 
was afraid of stirring abroad, was ad 
carry pistols with hing ou his journey. 
that would be worse,’ 
thieves would rob me of them also’ 





the article is getting lower, 

Eocs—Are eggs now a days, 

Wax—sticks on hand. 

Coal—Dealers look rather black—prices 
nominal, 

Tallow—Transactions rather light. 

Wit— Scarce—a few sinall lots stored 1 
upper stories—no demand, 

Giood Society. —Confined to few hands and 
held high. 

Public Spirtt—None in market, 
of Old Ruin. 


| 
exeept ul 


tew choice lots 





A coon Jokre.—A teamster lately lost from 
fis wagon a keg of butter, which was found 
hy aman who carried it half a mile on foot to 
the tavern of Mr. Hi. 
owner, who cave him no other compensation 
thank Mr. Uf. (the landlord) 


beerved to fit that le was well 


where he 


thon ba 


prapidemet yal 





found the | 


| Lee 
prictor attacked him 
| person,’ suid he, 
but myself, and PH shoot you, if ve 

What,’ said the ot 


suppose you mean to make 


9 
jhere again. 


vame of) 





Dying Consorarion.—* | 


tt 
} 
| 
shall be 
| 
/ 


Ile (the footman) | 
After finishing his meal, he inquired || “6, - 


moved off. 
your due—-your bill was | | 

Bacon was wont to commend much the 
for a broom upon trust, to whom the old man 


ask thee for itm shall be dunning thee} 


|| 1 
e, when}; 


gives me the old mare} 


cuutione al 


replied the hero, 
| 


Lewis, shooting on a ficld, the pro-| 
viol tity : * | allow no 


*to kill game On ny manor!) ‘The Hon. Matton Di 


| he Mural Repository. 


rthwith | SATURDAY, MAY 10, 1804. 
| 


Paver.—The Tenth Volume of our paper is 


le then || drawing to aclose. Ever since the commencement of the 


First, it has been the endeavor of the publisher to improve 
h || its character, both in literary excellence and typographical 

hiin—|| exeeution-—how far he has succeeded, remains, for his 
hange :| enlightened patrons to judge. One thing is certain, were 
we to test its merits by the liberal support it has received, 
Wedo not 


| Wish to say that our support is full as much as we could 


j its standing would be far above mediverity. 
| wish, but it is sueh, that we render ar unfeigned thanks 
to the reading public, who patronize it, and trust we shall 
notin future be deprived of the light of their countenance 
ho sold}! we otter smal! premiums fora tale and poetry, and bope 

to hin | they may be the means of throwing into our coluinus a 
quantity of original matter that will be entertaining to our 


readers. We anticipate that our prize productions will 


borrow || pe richly worth a year’s subseription 











I] never | The literary contents of a// description, will be similar 
|} to those of past years. We will endeavor to make the 
| merry laugh —the melaneholy may tind a sombre passage to 
strike ifPunison with their feelings. Those whose imag 


nation wanders over the broad waters to a foreign world, 


uins strew the earth in Greeee, or the Turk shaves off the 


| 
| may occasionally find a column telling how the sculptured 
ga walk rs 
ad of a Christian, 
1} 


Tn tine, we will, as far as in us lie 


’ 
ec, said, suit all tastes, from the honeyed palate down to the vinegar 
| ¥ isaged face. 

cent)—| , 

Those Who contemplate receiving our paper another 
wh toll, li vear, would do well to transmit their orders as soon as 

5 

mt after || possible, that we may know with what number to 
commence the year, We shall, however, print an extra 
quantity, that those who do net band in their names until 


with the back numbers, 


| after the commencement of the volume, may be furnished 
r Scott, | 


Letters Containing Remittances, 
Received at this Ofiec, ending Wednesday last deducting 
the amountof Postage paid. 


Th) ee £ 
his Is) G. M. Landers. New Britain, Ct. S100; HE DB. Tayler, 
logy : | es Townshend, Vt. 81.00 Mrs. Roacel, Syracuse, N 


3 (Mh a bn SLA IV. Deets. eveh, Hillsdale, 





c Pa dotg We lis Corner, N.Y. S100: EL. Cooley, Chatham 


e had arith- ") J. Sith, New Weadfoud, Mass. S100 J 
meticians, Lobserve almost all of the l° 


m to be Ny we rs, N. ¥. 80.75; G. Childs, Northfield, Ms. 80,75; 


| . Valkenburgh, Stockport, N.Y, 87,00; R. Parker, 
I; beth hi, N.Y. S100, 


SU VWUARY. 
I} According to caleulation, said to be exact, made from 
be “l, and || the Almanne of Paris, and the different department 
| there are. in France, 1.700.448 doctors, and LAQO 051 sick 
vised to | persons 1M de law yers and, last year, only CS OOD 
‘ ' Cilses 
Oh?) The Direetors of the Boston and Worcester Rail Road 
‘ the \« ompany have resolved notte cmploy any man who uses 


plained | 


}} ardent spirits 

i} The brig Athalia, from Para, arrived at New York on 

I} Friday Week has on board a living Tippopotamus, and a 

| Kapu win, the latter amplibiou intestivg the shores of 
the Amazon, and very destructive to the sugar cane It 


is the tirst one ever brought te the United States. 
The Chemung aod Crooked Lake Canals are in good 

al condition, and in saceesstul operation 

kersons iat cepted the jas ttation 

todeliver the address betore the literary soeteties of Prince 


mt Cope ton College, at the annual commencement in September 
. 6 - ay i 
her, 1 7; = & >” ; x 
ne,’ Se (ai ee | ¢ osu *\ 
My ee im \y Sy. =| . 


SY 7) i 
Ug ag. “AF 
ee Ye a ee 


happy, 


said the expiring husband to the wile. who was |} oo eyes J => 
pirings be re wife, | PRET ne 
} Weeping most dutifully by the bedside if you! fo" — sn. 
y 
| ’ 
will only promise not to marry that object of | nina te wy 
| } ; At the Bicach Works, in Stockport, on Sunday the 2th 
my Uneeasing jealousy, your cousin Charles Sp alt. by the Rev M stipes Mr. John Lawton, to My 
; v%. ; Ann Statham, allot Stocks 
|: Make yours if tute easy, love,’ said the ex At Red Ree i by TD Pond, Basq. Mr 
. \ ! \ to Mi Mia \ ” 
; pectant widow, * lam engaged to his brother. thas ; ee 
| At ston j nedayv evening, the 20th ult. by 
| . — I: ‘J » Mr. Jacob White, to Miss Eliza 
| ‘IT wie forfeit my head if you are pot \ he He 
= | \ ‘ t het Phieodors 
Wrone xchammed a dull ind Warm orator to | Clo \ \ ci ‘ ‘ 1 Mi Miiacde Line 
} ‘ . 4 ?; 
the presideut Montesquieu, in n vitimeyit ; 
a | eptat, reploed the pal hey trill apnea. 
' ! ! } 
4, sf it . 





mit) 


2 THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
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Vorthe Rural Repository. 
Estranged Friends. 
Tuny met in the banquet hall, 
*Mid scenes of festive mirth, 
Where many a flowery coronal, 
And the sparkling gems of earth, 
Were glittering in the lights that shone 


O'er forms, that trip’d to music’s tone. 


They did not meet, as they had met, 
In the days of their early youth ; 
For time had taught them to forget, 
Their heart’s unsullied truth, 
And pride had cheeked all feelings rife 
With love, the balm of human lite. 


Cold was the listless elance, 
And each feeling of regret 
Was hid, as in the mazy dance 
With a careless mien they met ; 
But their hearts belied such outward show, 


And inly sigl’d o’er the sceret woe. 


They met in the halls of state, 
Amid the mingled throng, 
And in the clash of stern debate, 
Keen satire nurs’d the wrong ; 
And they parted with the bitterness 
OF mutual wrongs that scorn'd redress. 


They met in the house of prayer, 
In manhood’s glorious prime, 
And the feelings struggling there, 
Were unsubdued by time : 
And again they parted, to prolong 


The keen reproach of mutual wrong. 


They met by the bed of death 
Ota friend they both had loved; 
Butoh! as they watched the parting breath, 
Their hearts were not unmoved, 
And the tears they strove not to suppress, 


‘Told of the lone heart's bitterness. 


They had drank of sorrow’s cup, 
And though on the bended knee, 
‘The deep contrition offered up, 
rom sorrow, was not free ; 
Yet in that hour of death’s release, 


Those humbled hearts had tasted peace. 


And, from the world’s vain strife, 
They both had learned to prize 
The friendship of their earlier life, 
And to mourn o’er broken ties, 
And holy feelings mingled there, 
As they offered to heaven the fervent prayer. 
C.D. 


The last of Seven. 
On, chide her not, oh ehide her not 
Although the child has err'’d, 
Nor bring the tears into her eyes 


By one ungentle word. 


Nay, chide her not—six months ago, 
In Sumuiner’s balmy pride, 

A sister’s arm was round her neck— 
A brother at her side 


But now her heart us sad; 


~ 


alone 


ho wanders by cach flow’ry bed— 








That sister's clasping arm is gone— 
That brother's voice is dead. 

And sometimes, when beside my knee 
She sits with face so pale and meek, 

And eyes bent o’er her book, T see 
The tears upon her cheek. 

Then chide her not, oh chide her not— 
ler tresspass be forgiven ; 


ITow can’st thou frown on that pale face ? 


She is the last of seven! 





From Blackwood's Magazine. 
A Few YVears. 
Ou! a fer years! how the words come 
Like frost across the heart! 
We need not weep, we need not smile, 
lor a few years, a little while, 
And it will all depart. 
And we shall be with those who le 


Where there ts neither smile nor sigh. 

Yet—‘ a few years’—is this the whole 
Of chillness in the name ? 

That, glad 

With their tumultuous hopes and fears, 
And ‘twill be all the same— 


or wretched, a few years, 


Our names, our generation, gone, 


, 


Our day of life, and life’s dream done 


All! this were nothing :—fewer still 
Will do to bury all 
That made life pleasant onee, and threw 
Over its stream the sunny hue 
That it shall searee reeall. 
There is a gloomier grave than death, 
lor hearts where love is as lite’s breath. 


Ay, pain sleeps now 3 but, a few years, 


And how all, all may change ? 
Ilow some, whose hearts were like our own, 
So woven with ours, so like in tone, 

, ‘ 

By then may have grown strange, 
Or keep but that tame, cutting show 


Of love that freezes fervor's tlow! 


Such things have been; oh! a few years, 
They teach us more of earth; 

And of what all its sweetest things, 

Its kindly tics, 


lis dearest 


its hopes’ young springs, 
suiules are worth, 
Than aught its sage ones ever told 


Before our own fond breasts grew cold 
adde 
And | ippy 1s the heart 


But—worst and s t—a few years, 

That believes itself the same— 

Its now calm pulse, so dead, so tame ~— 
To be the one whose lightest start 

Was bliss, even though it wrung hot tears, 

T'o the cold rest of later years. 

The storms and buds together gone, 

Th 

Our hop s, our cares, our tear 

We love nol as lito ado, 


sunshine and the rain— 
s grown few, 


we use 


We never can again! 
And thus much for a few shor Med) - 
Can the words bre he of imu hithatelh 
Yet something we must loce, while 


I “ 


Oi . wa oil 


irin within the bre t 


lithat earth had not, ev 
h, whereon teu set 


uch. toe 


muc 


| 





Its tenderness supprest ! 
Would this world had indeed no more 
On which affection’s depth to pour ! 


For then how easy it would be, 
In contriteness of soul, 
Weary and sick, to bring to One, 
To the Unchangeable alone, 
Devotedly the whole ! 
Then, @ few years, at rest, forgiven, 


' 


Himself would dry all tears in Heaven ! 





PROS PUICITS 


Or THE 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Eleventh Volume, (Sccond New Scrices.: 


PEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SUCITAS MORAL AND SEN 

TIMENTAL TALES, BIOGRAPHY, TRAVELING SKEET: firs 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, POR TRY, AMUSING 
MISCELLANY, HUMOROETS AND TIsTORICAL 

ANecboTvTeEs, &c. &c, 

th of June, 134 

ofthe 


’ 


On Will be issued the 


Kiran Rerosrvrory, 


Saturday, the 
first number of a new roluwe 
als tor the 


On issuing prope Bleventh volume (Second 
New Series) of the Repository, the publisher tenders his 
most sincere acknowledgements to all Contriitors, Ageuts 
and Subscribers, for the liberal support whieh they have 


affeded him from the commencement of its publication 
New ussuranecs ithe partot the publisher of a periods al 
Whiel has stood the testot years, would seem supertiivon 

he will therefore only say that no pains nor expense 


consistent with a reasonable compensation for his labor 
tion by its further 


graphical execution and original and 


shall be spare d to promote their gratiiea 
Huaprovenmient 


selected matter 


LITERARY PREMIUMS. 


Typ 


The publisher of the Rural Repositery, desirous of 
presenting his readers with superior original matter, ane 
of encouraging literarv talent, oflers the following ere 
mitthes, whieh he thatters himself may be considered 


worthy of notice by some of the writers of the day. 


Por the best ORIGINAL TALE (to oceupy not less than 
three pages of the Repository) 20 
For the best POEM (not less than forty lines) 85 


mitist be directed 
noel 


Communications intended tor the prize 


to William B. Stoddard, Hudson, N.Y forwarded 


previous to the first of July next—cach cnclosing a seated 
envelope of the name and residence of the writer Th 
noerits of the pleces will be determined by a Conmaittee of 
Literary Gentlemen selectedl for the purpose and will, 
after being decided upon, be considered the property of 


tlie publi lier 
é In alleases the artielos intended for the prizes must 
be POST PALD, or they will not be attended to 


CONDITIONS, 


The RURAL REPOSTTORY will be published eve 
othe Saturday, in the Qluarte form, and will contain 
IWenty six numbers of eight pages cach, with a title pag 

doindex te the volume, making tothe whole 212 pages 


Itwillbe printed in handsome style, on Medium paper of 
it Sinpe raqeatity, With new type: making, at the end ot 
the vear, a neatand tasteful volume, the contents of which 


In future venrs 


Second 


will be both sustog and instructive 

TERDIS,- le Bleventh New 
Sores) will commence onthe Ith of dure wext, at the low 
rate of One Dollar per annum in advance or, One Dollar 
\- host ynfs atthe expiration of three rronthis Crome the 
time of subscribing. Any person, who will rent us Five 
Dolly, free of postage, shall reeeive siz copies, and any 
person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of postage 
shall receive fireiee copies and one copy of cither of the 
previous volumes, 9°9° No subseriptions reecived for Jr 
than one vear 

Names of Subscribers with the 
tobe sent by the 7th of June. or as soon after as conve 
nient, to the publisher, WILLIAM BL. STODDARD 

din yo NM. OV. March, We 


ry EDTTORS, who wish to evelhange, are respeetfully 


volume, 


y ¢ 


Amount of subscription 





requested te give the above a few insertions, or at least a 
pissing netice, and receive Subseriptions 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY 
IsPut SHLD EVERY OTHER SATURDAY, ATHUDSON, N.Y.EY 
Wan. ER. Stoddard. 
Tt is printedin the Quarto form amd willcontain t=wents 
XK reuserebe rsofeight piuges enen Withatitle page and vile 
tothe volun 
TERMS.—Onc_T perannum in advanee, or 
f) ’ I TJ weeny iti oftthree montl 
floes Tienes ' ori Any j) who wobl rev 
Five Dollar i oly vee, shall ny cope 
] yt wii “ ni Ten 1M i ! 
' ‘ ve f ni wi on ps ‘ 
ith s rine No sul cry einvedtqor le th 
i 
AN On ad Commit ious Must be post pare 
POCLIVE « i 











